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FORTY YEARS—-In its Cincinnati 
meeting the Federal Council of 
Churches celebrated its 40th anni- 
versary. On the platform of the 
Taft Auditorium are shown (left to 
right) Julien Bryan, Reinhold Nie- 
buhr, Branch Rickey, Chas. P. Taft, 
Samuel M. Cavert, A. R. Clippinger. 
The Walnut Hills high school a cap- 
pella choir is singing.— (Westlake 
« Tarter Photo.) 
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Letters to the Editors 





Present Lack of Policy Is Killing Churches 





Offers Eight-Point Program 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

Broadcasting chimes and music 
(OUTLOOK, Nov. 22) is okay, but this 
“vacant church” situation (OUTLOOK, 
Nov. 15) is critical. I would hate to see 
us fiddling while our church is dying, and 
that seems to be the case. We go on mak- 
ing more churches, but we continue a 
policy, or lack of policy, which is killing 
our churches. 

Being a country preacher, I must write 
in their defense. Of the 300 churches 
which you list as vacant, 115 of them are 
specifically rural, or they were under 100 
in membership; 41 rural fields were with- 
out pastors, and probably others in rural 
work are suffering, 

What it shows to me is a drastic situa- 
tion, in need of some drastic remedies. It 
is the grossest inefficiency, as your edi- 
torial points out. It is ecclesiastical 
suicide! For years now Dr. Henry Mc- 
Laughlin has been crying out: “Save the 
country churches!” And we are doing 
nearly nothing about it. When it comes 
to an overall rural home mission program 
we are woefully inept and inadequate. 
The poor country preacher is no imagi- 
nary being, he is painful reality! Poorly 
paid, forgotten in many church courts, 
ranked by many as on the bottom rung of 
the ministerial ladder, he keeps on only 
by the greatest consecration. Rural work 
is the orphaned stepchild of our mission 
work. Let us not forget it in our Program 
of Progress! 

So the neglected country churches die, 
and the city churches save that money for 
massive towers, beautiful stained glass 
windows, and unused Sunday _ school 
rooms. There is no doubt about it. Rural 
work today is the greatest battle in our 
country, and we are losing; giving up 
without a fight. The Catholics have not 
given up; they are sending their best men, 
especially trained for such work, into the 
rural fields, with entirely adequate funds 
and equipment. See this quotation from 
“WHY: Catholic Rural Life Conference”: 
“It is ...a well known fact that city 
parishes do not perpetuate themselves. 
Unless they are replenished from rural 
sections, they die out in time.” 

The Baptists, Methodist and Episco- 
palians are ahead of us here. In the 
memorable words of Patrick Henry: “Why 
stand we here idle?” It is time we stuffy, 
middle-class Presbyterians faced the fact 
of a possible death of our denomination 
unless we truly go out and reach the rural 
people. 

We hear a lot about the Program of 
Progress and evangelism. No doubt it is 
going to be fine. But the strategic area 
is being neglected. We must go into this 
Promised Land and possess it. It still lies 
within the power of the Presbyterians to 


win the battle. 

Finally, the seminaries of our southern 
church have established chairs in rural 
work and evangelism. Thank the Lord 
for that! But, so what? It will take 
years for those men to get out, and who 
knows where they will go? In the mean- 
time I give those who disagree with me 
these specific proposals for a program of 
rural work: 

1. Relocation of many churches where 
people are moving out. 

2. Concentration on strategic areas. 

38. Adequate salaries to get the best 
men, and keep them there! It is not the 
money which makes the difference, but 
the freedom from “worldly care.” 

4. In severe cases, consolidate churches; 
use church school buses. In this connec- 
tion, transportation is no-problem; ade- 
quate equipment is available. 

5. Storefront churches where there is 
need and people will come. Sects do it, 
why can’t we? 

6. Trailer and tent combinations to tour 
new housing areas and poor farmer sec- 
tions. 

7. Consecrated and trained laymen to 
preach and teach in this work. Why not 
elders without theological training, set 
aside in a special manner? 

8. Experimentation with 
sive, the new, the different. 

Take a look at the way the sects and 
the so-called wild, new churches are 
growing and you will see that they are 
willing to be different—and undignified. 
To me, the only truly dignified person is 
a corpse. 


the progres- 


D. BURKE KERR. 
Lynnhaven, Va. 


Disagrees With Conclusion 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

That was a very interesting statement 
in THE OUTLOOK of Nov. 15 listing the 
vacant churches and groups in need of 
pastors. You are to be commended for 
making the survey and publishing the in- 
formation. 

But I question the accuracy of the edi- 
torial statement that “if there is to be any 
movement of the ministry we must al- 
ways have perhaps as many as 25% of 
our churches without pastors.” I have 
heard such a statement before, but have 
seen Or heard no evidence to confirm it. 
“Our form of pastoral supply” has its de- 
fects undoubtedly. But if we considered 
only 100 churches or fields, and 5 of them 
were vacant, movement of five ministers 
could take place, and the way be opened 
for the movement of five more, and so on 
until all 95 had moved. The case is not, 
of course, that simple. But it does not 
appear that 25 vacancies would have to 
exist for there to be a fairly healthy de- 
gree of movement of ministers. 





spiritual values. 


man lives. 
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We are short on ministers today. The 
statement that our system holds us down 
to a 75% supply to allow movement would 
not encourage young men to offer them- 
selves for the ministry. There are ob- 
stacles to the movement of ministers 
which ought not to exist. Faults in the 
system should be remedied. But we can 
use more than a 75% supply; which in- 
sures that many vacancies will be sadly 
prolonged. 

CHAS. S. RAMSAY, 
Lynnville, Tenn. 

@EDITOR’S NOTE—On the point of dis- 
couraging young men from entering our 
church’s ministry, Mr. Ramsay is doubt- 
less aware of that very fact, Many young 
men are deterred from entering the minis- 
try because of static pastoral situations; 
he has probably also heard of men who 
have left our church to enter the ministry 
of other churches where these difficulties 
cannot arise. 


Greatest Test 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

Congratulations upon your Nov. 1 edi- 
torial, “The Greatest Test”! I am con- 
fident that you have touched upon one of 
the ailing nerves of our Church. It is just 
such efforts as yours that will eventually 
bring the gray hairs of the church (not 
down to their grave in sorrow, but) to 
see that retirement from one office or posi- 
tion is not a sign of flagging interest or 
zeal or “falling from grace.” They will 
see that it ig not a signal to retire from 
the service of the King and from the 
Christian race as though professed will- 
ingness to serve in other capacities or 
offices were an indication of resentment at 
having to give up former position. 

It is a commentary on the kindness of 
the church to note the abundance of in- 
activity resulting from a desire “not to 
hurt the feelings” of one grown old in 
office or leadership without knowing it; 
but a trusted friend could render great 
service to Christ and his kingdom by 
opening the eyes of the “unwilling 
Stumbling Block” with words of love and 
gentleness. Surely the Spirit of Christ is 
able to bring the necessary grace to meet 
this greatest of tests to those who have 
so long and well served him where they 
are and give them vision and Zeal to serve 
on elsewhere. 

Let not the reader construe this ailment 
to be peculiar to “the Southern Church”; 
nor let the fact that the above mentioned 
editorial stems from “The Southern 
Churchman” and the descendant of “The 
Presbyterian of the South” lead him to 
think so. It also shakes with palsied hand 
the spires of the North, and no doubt 
creeps into the inner recesses of other de- 
nominations. Let us render thanksgiving 
for the service rendered by these revered 
soldiers of the King; but let us ever pray 
for a shedding of the grace of which you 
speak upon us all, for some of us may 
tend to grow “gray though not with 
years.” RAYMOND B. SPIVEY. 
Petersburg, Alaska. 


From Now On 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

Make the necessary notation on 
your records never to allow my subscrip- 
tion to expire. As long as I live and am 
able to pay the necessary fee I do not 
want to miss a single issue. I read it 
more completely with each copy and sug- 
gest to others that they subscribe, which 
has met with some success. 

LEWIS W. HARRISON. 
Wilmington, N. C. 


June 15, 1910, at the postoffice at Richmond, Va., under 
terian of the south, Inc., 1 North Sixth Street, 


Foreign postage $1 extra. 
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Council Action on 
Human Rights Gets 
Chief Public Notice 


Goal to Ban Segregation 
Is Reaffirmed by Leaders 


Most publicized action of the Cincin- 
nati meeting of the Federal Council of 
Churches was its full-fledged action on 
human rights. Based on a careful study 
by an appointed group of laymen and 
ministers, the action emphasized the 
elimination of segregation as imperative. 
Interpreting the action, the Council’s 
new president, Bishop John S. Stamm 
(Evangelical United Brethren), Harris- 
burg, Pa., said, ‘“‘These are the Christian 
principles and the objective toward 
which we are striving.” 

An earlier action condemning segre- 
gation was reaffirmed as the Council 
said, ‘‘As proof of their sincerity, the 
churches must work for a non-segre- 
gated church and a non-segregated so- 
ciety.”’ 

J. McDowell Richards, Presbyterian, 
US, representative, said he would not 
vote against the statement because he 
was unwilling to oppose “‘the Christian 
conscience of this group,’”’ but he would 
not vote for the paper because, he said, 
“we are trying to achieve in a moment 
what will take many years to achieve. 

. Many Christian people, who may 
be mistaken, do think that a measure of 
voluntary segregation is an expedient 
thing.” 

Delegates from Texas and South Caro- 
lina spoke vigorously for the statement 
as did a Negro minister from Gary, Ind., 
who said, ‘““Most of you do not know the 
horror of having money in your pocket 
and not being able to buy food, or being 
sleepy and mot being able to find a place 
to sleep.’””’ He was roundly cheered. 

When the vote was taken no voices 
were heard in opposition. 


Doctrinal Interpretation Given 


Another action considered as signifi- 
cant dealt with a request from the Re- 
formed Church in America (Dutch Re- 
formed) asking the Council to interpret 
its doctrinal position (belief in Jesus 
Christ as Lord and Savior) alongside 
that of the World Council (Jesus Christ 
as God and Savior). The Council re- 
afirmed an action of its executive com- 
mittee of several years ago when a Pres- 
byterian, US, request of similar charac- 
ter was made. Some members objected 


The Pride of a Righteous Nation 


By REINHOLD NIEBUHR 


ECENTLY a popular magazine ad- 
monished those of us who persist 
in criticizing certain American 

policies that we ought to desist from 
such criticism, since it impairs the con- 
fidence of the nations who depend upon 
us. The thesis seemed to be that the 
more we claimed to be a paragon of vir- 
tue the more we would commend our 
cause to the rest of the world. 

Actually such advice does not corre- 
spond to our experience in personal and 
intimate relations. We find no one more 
insufferable in our relations than the in- 
dividual whose sense of personal virtue 
puts every one else in the wrong. On 
the other hand the “gracious” individ- 
uals to whom we turn in times of crisis 
are always humble spirits, who have 
some knowledge of the similarity be- 
tween our weakness and their own. 

In international relations experience 
teaches the same lesson. There is a very 
general respect for America in the whole 
democratic world. We have been found 
more resolute and less vacillating than 
the world expected of us. The Euro- 
pean Recovery program proved us capa- 
ble of a wiser and more foresighted 
statesmanship than the world had imag- 
ined. - 

But our friends still have misgivings 
about us. The Asiatic world regards our 
racial prejudices as typical of the pride 
of the white race, which they abhor and 
resent. We are furthermore much too 
wealthy to inspire the confidence of a 
poor continent. 

The poverty-stricken Europeans have 
something of the same reaction. They 
suspect moreover that our particular 


brand of democracy is too libertarian 
to serve their purposes; and that it has 
this color because the wealth of our na- 
tion makes it less necessary for us to 
bring economic life under control for 
the good of society. 

The respect in which we are held is 
therefore not unqualified. We do not 
increase it by pretending to a more per~ 
fect virtue than we have actually 
achieved. It is interesting, for instance, 
how quickly Europeans, who are grate- 
ful for the Marshall Plan, react criti- 
cally to the American pretension that 
the Plan is motivated by pure generos- 
ity. 

They know very well that motives of 
self-interest are mixed with our gener- 
osity; and they find it easier to be grate- 
ful for our virtue, if we are modest 
enough to admit that our virtue is not 
unmixed. 

A special temptation to self-righteous- 
ness comes from the fact that we have 
been champions of freedom against ty- 
ranny twice in one generation. The 
evils of both of these forms of tyranny 
are so obvious that it is rather easy to 
appear virtuous by comparison, 

The speeches of our public men, who 
extol the virtues of democracy in com- 
parison with totalitarianism, are becom- 
ing more boring. Of course democracy 
is better than tyranny. Yet it may not 
be as good as it ought to be; and this 
comparison prevents it from realizing its 
highest potentialities. 

A democracy which degenerates into 
mere anti-Communism may, in fact, lose 
most of its democratic virtues.—(Copy- 
right, 1948, by RNS.) 





to the statement on the grounds that it 
was uMmnecessary but even including 
those only two or three voices in oppo- 
sition where heard when the Council ex- 
pressed its conviction that there was no 
difference in the basis of belief between 
itself and the World Council. It de- 
clined to enter into the constitutional 
process whereby the same phraseology 
would be used in its declaration. Bishop 
Stamm said the Council had clearly 
made its position clear as being based 
upon belief in Jesus Christ as ‘‘God and 
Savior.”’ 

The Council voted, with no opposi- 
sition, to speed formation of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches of Christ in 
the USA. This cooperative agency will 
seek to correlate the various joint efforts 
of the denominations as they are now 


expressed in several nationwide mission- 
ary, educational and stewardship bodies. 
Some 17 of the Council’s member de- 
nominations with a membership of more 
than 24, 000,000 have already approved 
the new council. Others have been wait- 
ing to take the vote. Well-informed 
leaders feel that the new council will be 
a reality within the next year or two. 


On Franco Spain 


Late in the meeting a number of live 
issues were put into the hands of the 
business committee, headed by John M. 
Alexander. Since prolonged debate 
would have been precipitated in the brief 
time remaining, most of these items 
were referred to the executive commit- 
tee for action. One, however, dealing 
with Franco Spain and condemning col- 














THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 


“CHRISTIAN SPORTSMAN"’’—Branch Rickey, president of the Brooklyn Dodgers, 
was cited by the Federal Council of Churches for his courageous application of 


Christian principles to sports. 


In an unprecedented action, Rickey was commended 


‘for extending opportunity (in sports) without regard for race, color or creed.” 


Above, left, is Samuel M. Cavert, the Council’s general secretary. 


Right is Chas. 


P. Taft, president, who expressed the hope that the church would follow Rickey’s 
example by taking “constructive action at equally psychological moments.” 





laboration in any way with that regime 
was approved in spirit. Exact wording 
will be decided by the Council’s Depart- 
ment on International Justice and Good- 
will and the executive committee. Pres- 
byterian, USA, Moderator Jesse H. Baird 
insisted that action be taken, declaring 
that last summer he found more real 
religious freedom behind the Iron Cur- 
tain than in Spain. 


More Lay Participation 


Significant actions based on careful 
preliminary studies and discussion pe- 
riods during the biennial meeting in- 
cluded: 

—plans for a greater lay participa- 
tion in the life of the church on all 
levels; 

—more definite steps in a program 
designed to meet the spiritual and phy- 
sical needs of older people; 

large scale efforts for a “United 
Evangelistic Advance” in 1949-50 with 
the use of every available resource; 

—the human rights statement which 
said, ‘‘It is for the state to embody these 
rights in its own legal system and to 
insure their observance in practice. It 
is for the churches to encourage the 
state fully to recognize these rights in 
law, but also, since the churches are 
under special obligation to obey God 
rather than man, they must go beyond 
the requirements of law and seek vigor- 
ously to realize these principles wher- 
ever they apply within their own fel- 
lowship; to support and encourage their 
members in conscientious endeavor to 
achieve these ends in the community and 
nation; and to seek solutions in the 


spirit of Christian reconciliation. The 
churches are likewise bound to offer a 
continual challenge to the conscience of 
the community and to seek to influence 
the government in its appropriate sphere 
to safeguard the rights of all.” 

—far-reaching steps in a program 
combatting juvenile delinquency; 

—continued efforts in overseas relief 
and rehabilitation, and a recommenda- 
tion that every congregation, ‘“‘no mat- 
ter how small’? assume responsibility 
for the resettling of at least one Dis- 
placed. Person or family (through 
Church World Service). 

Two New Members 


At its 40th anniversary meeting the 
Council voted unanimously to receive 
into membership the Romanian Ortho- 
dox and the Friends group (Quakers) of 
Philadelphia and vicinity. 

Former presidents of the Council and 
councils of churches in many nations 
brought or sent greetings to the cele- 
bration. 


Cavert Surveys Council 
Achievements of Forty Years 


A new ecclesiastical climate came into 
being with the creation of the Federal 
Council in 1908, said Samuel McCrea 
Cavert, executive secretary, in the open- 
ing address of the 1948 Council meeting. 
There was to be an atmosphere of grow- 
ing acquaintance, of deeper understand- 
ing of each other, of mutual apprecia- 
tion, of shared concerns. 

“It is only in such an atmosphere tha. 
actual union of separated bodies be- 
comes possible, or if achieved, has spirit- 
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ual meaning,” he said. Fourteen of the 
churches in the Council have partici. 
pated in successful unions during the 
Council’s life. 

Along with efforts to realize a greater 
unity has been the concern of the Coun- 
cil to “bring the whole of life under 
the Lordship of Jesus Christ,” said Dr, 
Cavert. The churches in the Council 
have done frontier work ‘“‘in bringing the 
truth of Christianity to bear on the sec. 
ularized civilization of today,’ he 
pointed out. ‘‘Such efforts are often mis- 
understood, they are sometimes delib- 
erately misrepresented, they are even de- 
scribed as ‘communistic.’ As a matter 
of fact, however, the constant struggle 
to make our society more Christian by 
securing both freedom and justice for 
all people is the one effective long-range 
way of preventing Communism.” Dele- 
gates thought so too as they joined in 
vigorous applause. 

Pointing to an increasing leadership 
of the laity in the Council, Dr. Cavert 
said this emphasis is a neglected part 
of the Protestant heritage. “The priest- 
hood of all believers is one of the cardi- 
nal doctrines of the Reformation,” he 
said. “It is often misunderstood as 
meaning merely that every man is his 
own priest. It really means that every 
man is a priest to his fellows by inter- 
preting the will of God in his own oc- 
cupation or profession.’’ He quoted Mar- 
tin Luther, who said: “A cobbler, a 
smith, a farmer, each has the work and 
function of his trade, and yet they are 
all alike consecrated priests and 
bishops; and every one by means of his 
own work or function must benefit and 
serve every other, that in this way many 
kinds of work may be done for the 
bodily and spiritual welfare of the com- 
munity, even as all the members of the 
body serve one another.” 

The Council, said Dr. Cavert, has been 
and is “the living symbol (1) of the 
quest of American churches for effec- 
tive Christian unity, and (2) of their 
united concern for the Lordship of 
Christ over the entire realm of human 
life.” 


Lists Some Achievements 


He mentioned some of the achieve- 
ments of the Council in the 40-year 
period: Help in creating more than 670 
local councils of churches and 40 state 
councils; the World Council; strong 
evangelistic leadership; competent 
studies of social problems; an embodi- 
ment of inter-racial cooperation; efforts 
toward world order; religious broad- 
casting; the commission on chaplains; 
family life program; the department of 
pastoral services; worship and devo- 
tional literature; emphasis on church 
vocations; with other bodies: interde- 
nominational planning and Church 
World Service. 


The main path of future advance, to- 


ward a still greater unity, according to 
Dr. Cavert, is that of ‘‘working together 
in all common tasks given to the 
churches by their common Lord.” 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 


Women and the Church 


(EDITORS’ NOTE—Mrs. Blanton 
closed her discussion last week by say- 
ing, “The church was responsible for 
the form of government under which we 
have achieved our freedom; it has un- 
dergirded our two most vital institutions 
—marriage and the home; it has fos- 
tered the education which prepared us 
for today’s challenge; it has uplifted the 
society in which we move. But enough 
of the past. The. future presses hard 
upon us.’’) 


HE INCREASING PRESTIGE of 
women in this country has en- 
larged their contribution to the 

church, but today the administration of 
the church is the last barrier to women’s 
equal opportunity to serve the world. In 
the Quaker religion, and in some others 
which also believe in the universality 
of the inner light of God’s guidance, wo- 
men have always preached and gov- 
erned; and, beginning with the evangeli- 
cal churches of simpler form, over the 
years the incidence of women on boards 
of control and as ordained ministers in 
most churches has steadily if slowly in- 
creased; but as yet there is no general 
acceptance of their right to ordination. 
Naturally the Roman Catholic and the 
Protestant Episcopal Churches, with the 
longest tradition behind them, have been 
the most resistant to women’s holding 
office; and the Presbyterian Church, 
with its form of government so in- 
fluenced by the Pauline leaders of the 
Reformation, has given women little au- 
thority, though there are now year by 
year an increasing number of signs of 
a change to be watched with keen inter- 
est. For instance, an overture was pre- 
sented to the 158th General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church (USA) to 
amend that church’s form of govern- 
ment to read: ‘“‘The ordinary and per- 
petual officers in the church are bishops 
or pastors; the representatives of the 
people, usually styled ruling elders and 
deacons. These officers may be either 
men or women, and wherever this pro- 
vision is applicable, directly or im- 
pliedly, there the terms employed are to 
be interpreted in harmony therewith.” 


Elders, Deacons—and Ministers? 


At the thought of women serving as 
elders and deacons some will involun- 
tarily shudder. On the subject of wo- 
men in the pulpit some will instinctively 
agree with Dr. Samuel Johnson—the 
dictionary Dr. Johnson—who expressed 
himself in delicious, if devastating 
words: ‘Sir, a woman’s preaching is 
like a dog standing on its hind legs. It 
is not done well, but you are surprised 
to find it done at all.”” To them I cannot 
refrain from recommending a little 
volume called Women and the Ministry, 
by Charles E. Raven, Canon of Liver- 
pool and Chaplain to the English King. 
Its introduction is by Elizabeth Wilson, 


an American (Doubleday, Doran, 1929). 


By NATALIE BLANTON 
Part II. 


Obviously this is a subject we in the 
South have thought on little, and on it, 
therefore, we are not prepared to hold 
opinions. But no section of the coun- 
try is now isolated, and we dare not re- 
main uninformed when we are warned, 
from whatever quarter, that the church 
is losing the services of gifted women 
who feel frustrated by its position in the 
matter. Remembering the saintly wo- 
men missionaries we have known, who 
must have experienced the heavenly call 
if not the laying on of earthly hands, we 
shall probably find in our hearts little 
criticism of feminine dignity and ability 
and consecration when bound on the 
King’s business. 


No Assembly-Wide Organization 


The Episcopal Church in America, not 
divided into Northern and Southern 
branches, has forged ahead of the South- 
ern Presbyterian Church in the organi- 
zation of its women, for it has a na- 
tional organization auxiliary to a na- 
tional council composed of both men and 
women, to head up its provincial, dioce- 
san and local auxiliary work. The Pres- 
byterian Church (USA) has a compa- 
rable organization. Why we have no or- 
ganization above the synodical level I 
do not know. Do you? Perhaps the 
small group of women the General As- 
sembly appointed to lead us has done 
its work so well that our need has not 
been apparent, but I am inclined to 
think the situation exists because action 
requires work, and all women are aller- 
gic to work, being a little busy and more 
than a little tired. Perhaps lack of self- 
confidence stays our steps. Surely demo- 
cratic Presbyterian women cannot be- 
lieve any group whom they themselves 
did not elect, and who, accordingly are 
not responsible to them, can ever repre- 
sent their will as truly as would dele- 
gates elected from their synodical 
groups, representing in turn their pres- 
byterials, representing in turn their con- 
gregational organizations—dele gates 
who would sit as a body, holding rights 
and privileges, conducting business prop- 
erly referred to them, properly ac- 
counted for by them, to be carried out 
by their officers and executive committee. 
Only a body so constituted could, it 
would seem, speak for the women of our 
General Assembly. 

Fortunately we do not have to wage 
much of a crusade to complete the par- 
ticipation of women in the organization 
of the church. We do not have to fight 
anybody. We've had enough of fighting 
to last a lifetime, and women of the 
South have not admired the violence of 
the early feminists for several reasons. 
One particularly valid reason is that it 
seemed unfeminine and unlovely. One 


, 


may not be able to be lovely on the front 
line of a battle, but al] the warring first 
period and perhaps the peaceful-penetra- 
tion second period of the woman’s move- 
ment is over. Today our only relation 
to the feminists is to be grateful for 
whatever part they played in gaining 
the privileges we now enjoy without hav- 
ing raised a finger to win. It is no lon- 
ger necessary to be bitter against men 
to further our aims. We can safely love 
and be loved without losing our individ- 
uality or our gains. Indeed we can ac- 
complish more that way than by any 
other. We might almost say that when- 
ever we are disagreeable we are in the 
wrong at least as to method. For the 
American male is a friendly somebody, 
very admiring of his women folk, very 
glad to have them in every phase of his 
life as partners, very willing to help 
them when he-understands their pur- 
poses. We now know that it was not so 
much the soap box harangues, and pa- 
rades and hammer and axe attacks and 
hunger strikes that won the suffrage for 
women in America. Those quaint per- 
formances were propaganda machines. 
The quiet admiration and trust certain 
men had for their wives and women 
friends inspired and completed the slow 
and tedious legislative work that forced 
the Nineteenth Amendment to the Con- 
stitution, 


Opportunity Is Not Lacking 


If we did not have tools we might 
not be held laggard for failing to take 
our part in the work of the church and 
the world. But we have them. Women 
own three-quarters of the invested capi- 
tal of this country. Women have am- 
ple educational opportunities, often in 
men’s undergraduate, and almost always 
in their graduate schools. Women have 
the vote. Women are in every trade and 
profession. Women are writing some of 
the most influential books, are taking 
part in some of the most erudite scien- 
tific research. Even in the research that 
led to the discovery of the atomic bomb 
there was a2 woman. 

The teaching that one is accountable 
for talents runs all through the Bibla, 
from God’s words to Moses, ‘What is 
that in thine hand?” to Christ’s story of 
the wicked and slothful servant, not to 
mention the accounts of Miriam, Vashti, 
Jezebel—whom the dogs did eat—and a 
host of other women, good and bad. 

Some persons deplore the emergence 
of women into the world, believing it 
adds the last confusion to confused con- 
ditions, but there is no way to turn back 
the clock, and if there were, wise wo- 
men would resist the effort, for eco- 
nomic independence is the beginning of 
a larger liberty, and no one ever will- 
ingly resigns liberty who has fought for 
and won it. If we look deeply into the 
causes of the rebellion against the old 
servitude that too long characterized 
the home—not your and my Christian 
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home, but so many non-Christian homes 
—the thoughtful will see that the rebel- 
lion is not against the home, not against 
the love of a man and the love of little 
children, but against the senseless in- 
justice, the economic slavery, the physi- 
cal degradation, the unrelieved monot- 
ony that often blights the home. 

And accepting things as they are and 
must be, we will strike, not at the lib- 
erty, but at the injustice, the slavery, 
the degradation, the monotony, and the 
church will be our best tool in creating 
a happier, because juster world than we 
have ever had before. We will try to 
make it a world in which women will 
live for others as Christ taught them to 
live, doing first the job that lies nearest 
them in the home and from there 
branching out into every highway and 
by-way in the one world that is now 
the only world. We must shape our 
tools to our hands and learn to use them 
like master craftsmen. 


I often try to re-create for myself the 
church closest in time to Christ’s minis- 
try. There is a little classic of Eng- 
lish literature that helps me enlarge the 
account of the apostles. It is Walter 
Pater’s Marius, the Epicurean. Will you 
let me call to your mind, briefly, and as 
much as possible in the author’s own 
words, the spiritual pilgrimage of this 
young Roman in the first century after 
Christ? The November, 1946, issue of 
the National Geographic Magazine re- 
vivifies in sprightly text and fascinating 
paintings the luxurious life of that age, 
“go expert in the handling of material 
things.”’ 


Quest for Perfect Beauty 


Marius, the scion of all that was best 
in his past, sought always to find among 
transient dissonances eternal verities 
that could be a home for “that strange 
fluttering creature,” ‘“‘that enigmatic es- 
sence” that was his soul. ‘‘His genuine 
virility kept him “from falling a prey to 
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the enervating mysticism that lay in 
wait for ardent souls in many a melo- 
dramatic revival” of old pagan religions. 
His quest for perfect beauty kept him 
from the excesses of Cynicism on one 
hand and Cyrenaicism on the other. His 
innate nobility revolted from the cruelty 
of a licentious people ‘‘who misused the 
adornments of life with a masterly 
grace.”’ 


Convinced even as he looked at the 
ashes of his best friend that “behind 
the flaming ramparts of the world there 
was some sleepless, ever-sustained, in- 
exhaustible energy of divine reason,’’ 
“a principle of sanity behind the pas- 
sage of things, swift as a devouring 
flame or the race of water in mid- 
stream,’”’ he came to the conclusion that 
the least he could do “would be to add 
nothing, not so much as a transient sigh, 
to the great total of man’s unhappiness 
in his way through the world.” 


He Met a Christian 


And then Marius met a Christian— 
the first he had known—Cornelius, a 
military knight of the Twelfth Legion, 
“blithe,” ‘fresh,’ ‘‘hopeful,’” ‘quiet,’ 
“pure,” “like a white bird in the market 
place,” ‘‘a rare blending of grace with an 
intellectual vigor or astringency,’”’ who 
“never once raised hand to lip in pass- 
ing heathen image or sanctuary,” and 
“who seemed to be singing to himself 
with a voice of joy and health.”’ as if he 
went ever in the possession ‘‘of some 
hidden source of beauty and strength.” 

And Cornelius took him to the home of 
the beautiful Cecilia, who was like the 
lillies she walked among, and with her 
and those about her, young and old, 
“like a family in a garden enclosed,” 
he seemed to find “the clear cold cor- 
rective”’ the fever of his life demanded. 
There he saw “the wonderful spectacle 
of those who believed’’—the early Chris- 
tians. There he came under the in- 
fluence of women “with a temperate 
beauty,”’ so different from the seductive 


Missionary Group Being Evacuated 


Priority List Designates Who Is to Leave China 


With priorities established, first evac- 
uees from mission stations in China 
were to sail from Shanghai on the SS 
“General Buckner’? November 30. Mis- 
sionaries were classified and priorities 
were assigned those with young chil- 
dren, older missionaries near retirement 
age, and any who were sick. It was 
expected that the following would be in 
the first group: 


Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Vinson 

Dr, and Mrs. Alex Moffett 

Mr. and Mrs. Andrew Allison 
Mr. and Mrs. H. T. Bridgman 
Mrs. M. A. Hopkins 

Mr. and Mrs. W. F. Junkin, Jr. 
Miss Elinore Lynch 

Dr and Mrs. H. S. Nelson 
Miss Florence Nickles 


Mr. and Mrs. G. B. Talbot 
Dr. and Mrs. M. P. Young. 


It was reported that Edward S. Currie 
was in Haichow, that he refused to come 
out because the 200 Chinese Christian 
leaders with him could not be taken 
out at the same time. 


Some of the new missionaries and a 
few of the older ones may be evacuated 
to the Philippines in order to be nearer 
to China for possible reopening of the 
work in the future. 


All missionaries remaining in China 
have been given their choice as_ to 
whether to stay on and risk being in 
places occupied by the Communists. A 
number have elected to stay. 
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lure of the Empress Faustina; and un- 
der the influence of strong, serious, 
kindly men, so different from his Da- 
tron, Marcus Aurelius, who was so sated 
with the nothingness of human endeavor 
that for no better reason than to amuse 
the mobs he scorned he was soon to un~ 
leash the most fearful persecutions upon 
these noble followers of a way of life 
which he must have followed had he 
only known and understood, a way 
of life which had in it all that was im- 
mortal in his own earthly empire. 
These Christians were ‘‘ample in their 
nature,” “full of a reasonable gaiety.” 
They tended little children with pathetic 
care, and old people with respectful con- 
sideration. “There was abundant light 
everywhere,” ‘‘a hopeful industry,” “an 
immaculate cleanness,” ‘‘a cheerful lib- 
erty of heart,” “a responsive affection.” 
There were “troops of children whose 
very faces seemed to sing,’’ and at twi- 
light he heard them all in their eve- 
ning hymn: 
Hail, Heavenly Light, 
glory poured, 
Who is the Almighty Father, heavenly 
blest : — 
Worthiest are Thou, at all times to be 
sung 
With undefiled tongue. 


from his pure 


And going away, Marius felt that in 
his own life, because ‘‘he had failed in 
love,’”’ he had had his share in the pub- 
lic wickedness that so tormented his con- 
science though he had never touched it. 
And when in the strange course of 
events, he gave his life to save Corne- 
lius who was to marry Cecilia, (though 
he himself loved her), he gave it as 
simply, as unhesitatingly, as one hires a 
bed for one’s night journey,’ he proved 
himself a Christian in his death. 
“Greater love hath no man than this, 
that a man lay down his life for his 
friend.”” And when he was taken up for 
burial the Christians sang round him, 
“Abi, Anima Christiania,” “finding in 
his death a sacrament of plenary grace.” 

» * 2 

Laying aside the little book, know- 
ing I shall read it again and again be- 
cause it says something I need, I am 
convinced that the church in our day 
needs it too, a day as brilliant, as ma- 
terialistic, in many ways as decadent, 
perhaps as doomed, as the Rome of 1900 
years ago. It seems to say that only 
the beauty of the good life draws all 
men unto it, that it is very natural to 
be a Christian if we let Christianity be 
as natural and as lovely as it is in 
its purest form, where the great con- 
cern is not with doctrine, not with the 
effort to prove beliefs that cannot be 
proved, but with life and living. This 
concern has been primary with women 
all through the ages. It should be pri- 
mary now. It has to do with the care 
of the young, the care of the old, with 
kindness and service to all in need. 

Is it not in obeying Christ’s command- 
ment to love one another that women, 
whom he freed, and the church, which 
he inspired, will work out their highest 
spiritual destiny? 
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EDITORIAL 


40 Great Years 


In the Federal Council's celebration 
of its 40th birthday in Cincinnati no per- 
son present could overlook the tremen- 
dous contribution which this agency has 
made to the life of the nation and the 
life of the world since 1908. No one 
could overlook the importance of a sus- 
tained and vigorous effort in Christian 
cooperation in the face of today’s needs. 
And yet, no one could fail to see that 
first and last all this talk of Christian 
cooperation hinges on what is done by 
Christians in their own home towns. 

As Dr. Cavert put it in his memorable 
address, ‘“‘The great testing of the World 
Council of Churches was not in Amster- 
dam last summer nor is it in Geneva 
today; it will be in Main Street and 
Jonesville and Middletown tomorrow. It 
is a sheer illusion to talk of an ecu- 
menical church unless there is a truly 
ecumenical spirit in the local commun- 
ity where Christians of different denomi- 
nations live together day by day. ‘The 
World Council will succeed or fail to the 
extent that the churches which are next- 
door neighbors in the same town really 
carry on their work not as competing 
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congregations but as one 
Christ.” 

Yet see what has been done: In these 
40 years more than 670 councils of 
churches have been formed in cities and 
counties across the land—an average 
of a new council every three weeks! 
Think of it. In addition, there are coun- 
cils of churches in 40 of the 48 states. 

These figures are important only as 
they symbolize the greater fact that 
back of them there are earnest Chris- 
tian men and women working and pray- 
ing that through and by and above all 
these movements the Lord will make us 
one—that the world may believe. 

On its 40th birthday, we can say with 
renewed earnestness as we think of its 
leadership in all this area, Thank God 
for the Federal Council! 


family of 


Home and Church 


In the recent National Conference on 
Church and Home in Cincinnati it was 
obvious from first to last that (1) Al- 
most everybody agrees that the home 
deserves the first emphasis, and (2) Not 
very much is being done by churches to 
effect a vital program geared to family 
life. It was pointed out, for example, 
that among the 46,000,000 Protestants 
in this country there are less than six 
men or women employed to lead in a 
program of education for parents and 
children in Christian ideals. 

Our Presbyterian, US, Re-Study con- 
centrated upon this as a Number 1 need, 
asking our executive committee to make 
early and adequate arrangements for 
leadership in this field. 

More than this, and on a lower level, 
churches can pool their financial re- 
sources in a community and employ (if 
they can find a qualified person) some 
man or woman to serve as a marriage 
counselor. Roy Burkhart, who has done 
much in this field, says, “Such a man 
would be as valuable to a congregation 
as the preacher. It seems as logical 
to employ a minister for family guidance 
and counseling, as a man to preach.” 

More basic than any new agency, how- 
ever, is, or must be, the realization in 
every organization and policy-making 
group in a congregation that homes and 
families are not to be cultivated so much 
in order to build up church attendance 
as they are because they are our pri- 
mary social and religious institutions. 
Somehow or other we’ve too often had 
this reversed. 


Separate, But Equal 


In connection with her article on 
‘“‘Women and the Church,”’ Mrs. Blanton 
will not be surprised to have us mention 
here that some who are working for the 
full “emancipation” of women think in 
broader terms than equal privileges in 
official leadership and an Assembly-wide 
organization of women above the level 
of the synods. 

Though such a movement gives no 
sign of gaining momentum, it would 
carry the logic of the argument further 
than this. In the educational program, 
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for instance, it would treat women ag 
persons, not first as women. It would be 
revolutionary, to be sure, to cease to 
have men’s groups, or women’s groups, 
as such, engaged in various church acti- 
vities and studies, replacing them with 
classes and organized efforts which 
would be set up, not according to sex, 
but according to interests or talents or 
particular skills. 

In our Intermediate departments, and 
sometimes even sooner, the church has 
long separated boys and girls in ways 
the public school finds unnecessary. Such 
procedure undoubtedly helps to explain 
as well as to create problems in this 
area. Some people are hopeful that a 
trend will be developed in the other 
direction. 


‘In Passing 


A Column of News and Opinion 








Presbyterians, US, rank 19th in mem- 
bership among the Protestant bodies of 
America, according to latest figures. USA 
Presbyterians, with 2,234,798 members 
(1947), rank fifth. Others near the top 
are: 1. Methodist; 2. Southern Baptist; 
3. National Baptist, Inc.; 4. National 
Baptist; 6, Episcopal, 7; United Luth- 
eran; 8, Disciples of Christ; 9, Northern 
Baptist; 10, Evangelical Lutheran of 
Ohio; 11, Congregational Christian. 

- * « 

Cincinnati’s board of education will 
order high school principals to suspend 
all students who do not resign from so- 
rorities and fraternities within 60 days 
if a sub-committee’s resolution is ap- 
proved. 

cd * * 

Attending the National Conference 
on Church and Home in Cincinnati from 
the Southern Presbyterian Church were: 
John H. Marion, Jr., Mrs. Marion; Bettie 
Currie, Stratton Lee, ATS students; Mrs. 
W. Murdoch MacLeod, now executive 
secretary of the United Council of 
Church Women; and the editor of THE 
OUTLOOK. Others who came in for the 
Federal Council biennial meeting which 
followed, besides these, included: John 
M. Alexander, who was made chairman 
of the Council’s business committee; J. 
McDowell Richards, John S. Land, G. 
W. Gideon, Dr. H. E. Buchanan, Marion 
A. Boggs, W. B. Oglesby, Jr., Janie W. 
McGaughey, A. J. McKelway, Jr., H. H. 
Thompson, J. Brent Wood. 

* * * 

“The most important task that hu- 
manity faces is the education of per- 
sons, and because so much of that edu- 
cation is determined before a person 
is six years of age, the most important 
task is the education of children.”— 
GRACE LOUKS ELLIOTT. 

7 * . 

“The Christian church and the Chris- 
tian home as institutions are closely 
bound together. They are like Siam- 
ese twins: if you cut them apart you 
may sever an artery of life and cause 
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one or both to die. I believe the church 
cannot function as she should in a dis- 
ordered world unless she employs the 
home as her main reliance in Christian 
nurture. And [ feel certain that the 
family cannot be a Christian family or a 
happy family unless it stays in the cir- 
culation of those spiritual influences of 
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which the church is the great custodian. 
—SAMUEL L. HAMILTON. 
* * * 

“It is hard for any man to worship 
profoundly in mature life who has not 
as an infant looked up adoringly into 
the face of a mother who loved him.”— 
JAMES B. PRATT. 





UNFURNISHED ADULTS 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





N A WINDOW a hand-made sign. 
saving of punctuation and of space, 
reads: 


APARTMENT FOR RENT 
UNFURNISHED ADULTS ONLY 


Lady, you should have no trouble. 
The woods are full of unfurnished 
adults. An unfurnished adult is much 
easier to find than an unfurnished 
apartment. Your troubles will begin 
after you have found them. For the 
great menace to civilization, the Public 
Enemy Number One, the hole in the 
doughnut of the common welfare, is the 
unfurnished adult. Little tots are hol- 
low inside, their mothers say, thinking 
of their appetite between meals. But 
their little heads are hollow too and 
they are just as hungry in mind as they 
are in body. (Blessed is the teacher- 
who has discovered this.) It is no dis- 
grace to be empty when young; that is 
how all of us are born. But to be empty 
when old is worse, and more dangerous, 
for by that time the appetite may have 
been lost. An empty child will be busy 
filling up. An empty adult does not 
realize how hollow he is. 

Granted, he is the child of a hollow 
culture. Nourished and brought up on 
comic books, educated perhaps at a 
school where the “principle of interest’’ 
is more important than the principal, 
and where anything that feels too much 
like work is carefully avoided, attend- 
ing later a college where the football 
team outranks the professors, living at 
last among people who cannot even con- 
verse except over a deck of cards and 
a 65c cocktail—shall we be surprised 
if some victims of this system remain 
empty? 

It was said in Geneva last summer 
that there is hardly anything so dan- 
gerous as a new idea in an empty head, 
or words to that effect. We can see too 
many illustrations of what happens to 
unfurnished adults. The person who 
only half-knows the Bible is the perfect 
prospect for the wildest heresies. The 
man whose mind is empty of Scripture 
and ethnology makes an enthusiastic 
British-Israelite. The man who knows 
no history is the first to believe the 
Book of Mormon. The man innocent 
of scientific agriculture is most careful 
about planting when the moon is right. 
The man who never studied economics 
devises a plan for a universal free lunch. 
The man who could not be bothered 
with physics invents a perpetual-motion 
machine. The man who could not be 


elected dog-catcher wishes to advise the 
State Department. 


HE UNFURNISHED adult is no 
better than a bald-headed adoles- 
cent. He is rarely curable; more 

often preventable. There are three 
things that should fill, or be filling, the 
adult, and without these he is not ac- 
tually mature. One is facts. The un- 
furnished adult never has them. To 
tell the truth, he doesn’t want them. 
A fact may force him to think; it spoils 
his mood. No one can fill up with all 
the facts there are, we have to be igno- 
rant about most things. But at least 
when we make our decisions and set our 
course, we ought to have the chart in 
front of us. But what proportion of 
decisions made day by day in America 
are based on facts, and how many on 
hunches? 

The adult should also be furnished 
with ideals. An ideal is nothing that 
is; it is what ought to be. It is nota 
statement in words, though it is useful 
to have ideals laid out in definite prop- 
ositions that can be examined and dis- 
cussed. It is not a vague feeling that 
such-and-such would be nice if we could 
have it. An ideal is a real destination 
of a real journey. It furnishes the 
overall motive for life’s voyage. It is 
something larger than a five-year plan. 
Indeed, it is probable that the most 
powerful ideals are actually unattain- 
able, but we shall not pause to examine 
this paradox. Enough to say that a 
child can live happily from day to day 
without ideals; but an adult cannot. 
The grown person unfurnished with 
ideals lives as the child does, from day 
to day, but not happily nor wisely. A 
ship without charts is a menace to other 
shipping; and an “adult” cruising with- 
out ideals is a worse menace. All di- 
rections look the same to him, and in 
all directions he is lost. His chart-room 
is empty, he is a derelict, his aimless 
hulk a threat to all who traffic on life’s 
wide sea. 


HERE IS something else that 
should furnish an adult, for with- 
out it facts are mere dead weight 

and ideals no better than a mirage. Call 
it determination, purpose, will power, 
perseverance or just gumption; empty 
of it you are a ship without power. The 
chart is the facts; the harbor of heart’s 
desire is the ideal; but without the 
power, chart and course are alike use- 
less. 

Let all Christian teachers lay these 


things to heart. We do not try to fur- 
nish everything, but we do, if we are 
faithful, furnish what is indispensable. 
For the light that streams from the 
Word not only reveals a new dimension 
in all facts, not only makes it possible 
to see the shining City of God and greet 
it from afar, but is also the secret of 
power no storm will drive aside. Un- 
less a man be furnished first of all with 
Light, all other furnishing is but the 
dark crowding of meaningless things. 


WE PRESBYTERIANS 
By Arthur V. Boand 








47 Years in Baltimore 


Harris Elliott Kirk is well on his way 
to a 60-year pastorate, if I read cor- 
rectly the directory of the stated clerk 
of the General Assembly, who dates Dr. 
Kirk’s call to the Franklin Street 
Church of Baltimore, Md., as 1901. 
How he could have been moderator of 
the Synod of Virginia in 1911 and 
taught Homiletics and Psychology at 
Hartford Seminary for six years, be- 
tween 1919 and 1925 is difficult to ex- 
plain, but maybe the Franklin Street 
Church just would not give Dr. Kirk 
up. 

At least the City of Baltimore would 
not give Dr. Kirk up—not even to the 
City of New York, when it coveted this 
gifted man of God. Vividly do I re- 
member the interest that centered in 
that call. The Fifth Avenue Presby- 
terian Church of New York was with- 
out a pastor and called Dr. Kirk unani- 
mously. Since the Fifth Avenue Church, 
the church of Jowett and Kelman and 
Howard, and now of Bonnell, had been 
looked upon for years as the prize Pres- 
byterian pulpit in all America, it was 
generally believed that Dr. Kirk would 
accept the call to this strong USA Pres- 
byterian Church. But the people of 
Baltimore were not willing to give up 
their most outstanding minister with- 
out a struggle. The newspaper took up 
the issue. Editorials in The Baltimore 
Sun and other papers carried headlines 
such as the one which read, ‘“‘Baltimore 
Needs Him, Too.” The result was that 
Dr. Kirk turned the call down. “I never 
dreamed,” he said, ‘‘that the people of 
Baltimore felt that way about me.” 

But whether at Baltimore or New 
York, in the US or in the USA Church, 
Harris Kirk would have continued with 
his lectures at Princeton, Hartford, 
Vanderbilt, and Union Seminary of Vir- 
ginia. His brilliant books would have 
been written and his great sermons 
preached just as they have been through 
the years. Had he not been elected 
moderator of the US Assembly, as he 
was in 1928, he would have been elected 
moderator of the USA Assembly had he 
transferred his membership there. 

Southwestern at Memphis boasts no 
more outstanding alumnus than Harris 

E. Kirk, to the glory of God and the ad- 
vancement of Christ’s Kingdom. 
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1776 Hampden-Sydney College 1948 


One hundred and seventy-two years of continuous effort in behalf 
of the best in education for young men. 


EDGAR G. GAMMON, President, Hampden-Sydney, Virginia. 








Agnes Scott College 
Decatur, Georgia 


There is already a considerable enrollment for September, 1949, 
and we advise prospective students to file application now. 


An interesting competitive contest with several important awards 
is offered each year. 


For literature or information, address 


President J. R. McCain 

















RABUN GAP-NACOOCHEE 
SCHOOL The Synod of North Carolina, meet- 
Rabun Gap, Ga. es Set. See 8, 1948, 
Fully accredited senior high school. ng: hat Synod 
recommend to churches and individuals 

Christian influences. Moderate rates, the Presbyterian Junior Colle si 
Work opportunities, Scholarship aid. se in its 


effort to secure $50,000 to aid in its 
Dr. George C. Bellingrath, President repair and building program.” 


Your gifts may be counted as a con- 











MITCHELL COLLEGE tribution under income tax regulations. 
A Presbyterian coeducational Junior Help build the Kingdom of God through 
College. Founded 1856. Two years stan- Christian Education. 


dard college and preprofessional courses. 
Music. Business. Dormitories. Liberal 


e . 
arships. xt semeste st $250. P b J C ll 
geholarshins. | Next, semester cost, $200. | Presbyterian Junior College 
second semester beginning January 25, 


149. Box B-8, Maxton, North Carolina 
Sohn Montgomery, Pres., Statesville, N. C. 














Liberal Arts, Coeducational, Presbyterian. Ac- 
ill credited by Association of American Univer- 
Maryvi e sities, Southern Association, National Associa- 
tion of Schools of Music, American Association 
of University Women, American Medical As- 
College sociation, etc. Charges average $265 per se- 
mester for tuition, fees, room, board, and may 

be met in part by self-help. Address 

Founded 1819 RALPH WALDO LLOYD, President 
Maryville, Tennessee 














MARY BALDWIN WESTMINSTER COLLEGE 
COLLEGE William W. Hall, Jr., Ph. D., Pres. 


Fulton, Missouri 
STAUNTON, VIRGINIA 
A Presbyterian College for Men 


Oldest Southern Presbyterian Col- Nearly a century of proved ability to 


lege for V/omep vebees “Of ay ‘tweral education thet’ ts 
Christian. 
For information write: Thoroughness in instruction 
FRANK B. LEWIS Friendliness on the campus 
President Sound personal guidance 











Write for catalogue and information. 
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CAMPUS NEWS 


Austin Seminary Lists 
Mid-Winter Attractions 

Speakers and topics for the midwinter 
lectures at Austin Seminary in Texas, 
January 31 to February 4, have been 
announced as follows: 

H. Richard Niebuhr of Yale Univer- 
sity, on “Christ and Culture.” 

Elmer G. Homrighausen of Prince- 
ton Seminary, on ‘“‘Toward an Evangeli- 
cal Christian Nurture.” 

Wallace M. Alston of Agnes Scott Col- 
lege on “‘The Cross in the Straits of 
the Soul.” 





Davidson Sets Campaign 
Goal at $2,500,000 

At Davidson’s recent homecoming cele- 
bration President Cunningham outlined 
the development program which is now 
being launched, seeking $2,500,000, of 
which sum $350,000 has already been 
secured. Chief uses of the money will 
be as follows: Increased: endowment, 
$1,000,000; completion of gymnasium, 
$350,000; completion of church, $350,- 
000; new dormitory, $300,000; student 
center, $250,000; fine arts center, $200,- 
000; landscaping, $50,000. 


U. of Mo. Church Plans 
For Enlarged Quarters 

Leaders in the Columbia, Mo., church 
have accepted plans for new equipment 
which will enable that congregation to 
minister more effectively to the students 
of the University of Missouri. Plans in- 
clude both a sanctuary and an educa- 
tional building. Present schedules in the 
church require two identical morning 
services to accommodate the crowds. 


New Gymnasium Slated 
For Centre College 

Trustees of Centre College have in- 
structed that a new $350,000 gymnas- 
ium shall be started ‘‘at the earliest pos- 
sible moment.” The structure will be 
a combination gym and auditorium and 
will seat 2,500 people. 


Student Conference Set for 
Lawrence, Kan., Dec. 27-Jan. 1 

Student leaders of 15 church and stu- 
dent Christian Association movements 


-in the U. S. will gather in Lawrence, 





BELHAVEN 
COLLEGE 


Liberal Arts College For Women 
JACKSON, MISSISSIPPI 

POSSESSING— 

Attractive Campus 

Modern Buildings 

Excellent Student Body 
STRESSING— 

Character 

Culture 

Sound Scholarship 

For Catalog—Write: 
G. T. GILLESPIE, President 
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Kan., December 27 to January 1 in the 
first Ecumenical Student Conference. 
More than 2200 are expected to attend, 
including delegates from 40 nations re- 
presented in the World Student Chris- 
tian Federation. Scheduled speakers in- 
clude John A. Mackay, D. Elton True- 
blood, Arnold Nash and others. One 
feature of the conference will be the 
division of all students into ‘‘Mincon,”’ 
groups of 20, which will meet each morn- 
ing for intimate discussion and each eve- 
ning for Bible study and group wor- 
ship. One of the daily conference chair- 
men will be Anne Shaw, Southern Pres- 
byterian representative from the Uni- 
versity of Alabama. 


Student Groups Request 
Weekly Religious Service 

Mobile, Ala. (RNS)—-Weekly reli- 
gious exercises for every student body 
were proposed by the Southern Associa- 


_tion of Student Governments, in annual 


session here. The group, with 1,000 
student officers in attendance, repre- 
sented high schools in 14 Southern 
states. Theme of their three-day meet- 
ing was: “Learning to Live in a De- 
mocracy,” and their “work group” 
studies dealt with social programs, rec- 
reation, school life activities, school re- 
sources, development of citizenship, stu- 
dent attitudes toward national problems, 
individual progress and democratic lea- 
dership. 


66,000 Chinese Students 
Aided During Past Year 


By NATALIE HANKEMEYER 
RNS Correspondent 


Shanghai—Nearly 66,000 Chinese 
university students received aid during 
the past year from the National Student 
Relief Committee, a project which has 
been sponsored jointly by the National 
YMCA and the National YWCA since 
1937. 

Agencies which have contributed 
funds or supplies to the work include 
the World Student Service Fund, United 
Service to China, British United Aid to 
China, the China Relief Mission of the 
U. S. State Department, Church World 
Service and the Chinese Students Chris- 
tian Association of North America, 

The hardships of the needy Chinese 
student during the late world war were 
severe, but in the opinion of many close 
to such work, his plight is worse now 
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than it was then. Many have lost all 
contact with their families for four, 
five or six years, and the university is 
the only home they have. 

This writer talked to a group of such 
students, all on work relief, a major 


ll 


project of NSRC. Their stories varied 
in detail—‘‘I had a letter from my 
mother two years ago,” “I heard indi- 
rectly that my father was dead,” “Our 
farm is in a Communist area; I don’t 
know whether my people are still there 





Davidson College 


Davidson, North Carolina 


Where a Good Past 


Predicts a Better Future 
John R. Cunningham, President 


PEACE COLLEGE 


First and second-year college courses; two years of high school. Transfer, 
General, Commercial, Home Economics, Music. Program develops self-control, 
academic efficiency, spiritual sincerity. Cultural advantages. Modern equipment, 
beautiful campus. Glee Club, Sports. All courses accredited. Applications for 
1949-1950 session should be made now. For catalogue, write 

William C. Pressly, President, Raleigh, North Carolina. 


























Write for illustrated catalogue. 


AUSTIN COLLEGE 


SHERMAN, TEXAS 


Outstanding in Christian Education in the South- 
west for 99 consecutive years. Supporting the 
church . . . worthy of the church’s support. Four- 
year, liberal arts college, fully accredited, with 
alumni in distinguished fields of service all over, 
the worid. Write for information. W. B. Guer- 
rant, President. 











The Confidence of the Church 


is the greatest asset of the Ministers’ Annuity Fund. We are receiv- 
ing tokens of this good-will day by day. Friends of the aged and dis- 
abled ministers of long standing are being kept and new ones are com- 
ing to realize the justice of this claim. Have you shown your confi- 
dence and good-will in a substantial way? 


A check today. A legacy in your will. 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES 
Ministers’ Annuity Fund 
Wade H. Boggs, Executive Secretary Wm. H. Hopper, Treasuer 


410 Urban Building Louisville 2, Ky. 
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or have fied’”—but the story’s end was 
always the same—‘‘No longer any con- 
tact with home.” 

At Chiaotung University in Shanghai, 
work relief students organized several 
cooperative enterprises, a cafeteria, a 
sewing project and alaundry. At Shang- 
hai Medical College, students have been 
landscaping the campus and building a 
tennis court. 

In Nanking, students from National 
Central University, the University of 
Nanking and Ginling College organized 
a social survey of a slum area, gather- 
ing statistics on the number of families 
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in the area, number in each family, oc- 
cupation of the wage-earner, and health 
conditions in the home. Then the stu- 
dent group split into two teams, medi- 
cal and sociological, and organized free 
schools, health education work and free 
clinics. 

At Nanchang in Kiangsi, medical stu- 
dents cooperating with a Brethren Serv- 
ice Unit organized two mobile clinics to 
serve villages in the area, visiting four 
or five villages a day. The team of one 
clinic delivered talks on health and hy- 
giene and gave inoculations; the other 
team treated minor ailments. 








GRANT DRUG CO., Inc 


Let us fill your 


PRESCRIPTIONS ~~ 


Richmond—Phone 38-1808 610 E. Broad Street 





Open All Night 








Sunday School and 


Church Furniture 


Flowers School Equipment 
Company, Inc. 


Write for Prices and Illustrations. 


827 West Main Street, Richmond, Va. 
Telephone 7-4035 


Manufacturers and Distributors 

















Dial 3-2887 








College Trained 


OUR SERVICE to the public involves many skills and years of train- 
ing. To qualify for our profession the law requires attendance at a mor- 
tuary college, a long period of interneship, and the passing of a State li- 
censing examination. And, in our organization, these skills are backed 
by years of experience. 


Henry W. Woody 


FUNERAL HOME 
Cor. 25th Street and Jefferson Avenue 


Richmond, Va. 
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PJC’s All-Men’s Choir 
Has Christmas Program 

On December’s first Sunday evening, 
the All-Men’s Choir, featuring the Scot- 
land County Choral Club and the glee 
club of Presbyterian Junior College gave 
a Christmas program in the college cha- 
pel. Men’s chorus groups from Rock- 
ingham, Hamlet, McCall, and Laurin- 
burg participated, along with the col- 
lege students. 


GUEST EDITOR 
Fraternity Leadership 


The fraternities and sororities of 
United States colleges and universities 
have before them the choice of two 
roads. They can be purely social or- 
ganizations providing pleasant living 
and association for their members dur- 
ing undergraduate years. They can be- 
come considerably more than that and 
provide a campus and post-graduate 
leadership that will fully merit the lofty 
ideals expressed in most national char- 
ters and initiation rituals. The action 
of delegates to the National Interfra- 
ternity Conference in voting against re- 
moval of racial and religious qualifica- 
tions for membership is a turning down 
the wrong road. 

Undergraduate fraternal orders have 
made much progress during recent years 
toward a larger assumption of campus 
leadership. Childish initiation practices 
have been outlawed. Greater emphasis 
has been placed on scholarship. Reli- 
gious qualifications have quietly been 
elided from charters or, if they were 
only “unwritten laws,’’ have been ig- 
nored. Racial discriminations even have 
been removed in some cases not as widely 
publicized as was that of the Amherst 
chapter of Phi Kappa Psi, which 
withdrew from its national body rather 
than rescind the pledge of a Negro stu- 
dent. This is not, we are sure, the end 
of the matter. There is a spirit of ra- 
cial and religious tolerance walking the 
campuses these days that will not be 
indefinitely denied. National offices are 
out of step with undergraduate senti- 
ment, we believe, when they deny to 
local chapters the right to pledge whom- 
ever they please.—New York Times. 





Prejudice is a great time-saver. It 
enables one to form opinions without 
bothering to get the facts.—Selected. 








RELIGIOUS 
MOTION 
PICTURES 





52 Auburn Ave. N_E 
Atlanta, Ga 


219 East Main Street 
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BIBLE STUDY 
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Good News in the Bible 


(Christmas) 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR DECEMBER 19, 1948 


Matthew 1:18-2:12; Mark 1:1-11; Luke 2:1-20. Text Lk. 2:1-14 


(Scripture quotations are from the Re- 
vised Standard Version. ) 


For three months now we have been 
studying various types of Bible litera- 
ture. In every case we have observed 
that form has been subordinated to con- 
tent. History, biography, law, poetry, 
prophecy—all have been utilized to 
bring God’s Word to men. In the New 
Testament we read how in the fulness 
of the times the Word became flesh and 
dwelt among us. The story is told us 
in four fold repetition, in the Gospels 
according to Matthew, Mark, Luke and 
John. The Gospels themselves contain 
various types of literature—history, bi- 
ography, law, poetry, prophecy, wisdom, 
parables and others—but fundamentally 
they are something quite different; they 
are Gospels. The word, as we know, 
means good news. And that is the pur- 
pose of the Gospels, not to tell us the 
story of Jesus’ life, to present biography 
in the ordinary sense of the term, nor to 
give us an account of his teaching, but 
to proclaim the good news that God has 
made known to men through Jesus 
Christ. 

Let us observe how this good news 
is emphasized in the opening events of 


the four Gospels. 





I. Good News According to Mark 


First in order of time comes the Gos- 
pel according to Mark, which might 
quite properly be called the Gospel ac- 
cording to Peter. The theme of the Gos- 
pel is found in the opening verse of 
the opening chapter: “The beginning of 
the Gospel (that is good news) of Jesus 
Christ, the Son of God.’’ Jesus was the 
personal name of our Lord, the name 
of the man whom his neighbors knew 
as the carpenter of Nazareth. Christ is 
an Official name, describing the Messiah 
whom the prophets had foretold. The 
Son of God is a phrase suggesting the 
unique relationship which Jesus bore 
to the Father. In a word, the purpose 
of Mark, as suggested in his opening 
phrase, is to show us that the man 
Jesus, who lived and worked and taught 
and suffered in Judea and Galilee was 
also the promised Messiah, and not only 
that, but that he was also the veritable 
Son of God. 

Writing to the Romans, who were 
men of action, Mark plunges imme- 
diately into his story. John came, call- 
ing the nation to repentance and say- 
ing, “After me comes he who is migh- 
tier than I. . . I have baptized you 
with water, but he will baptize you with 
thé Holy Spirit.”” Jesus was baptized by 
John in the Jordan; he was tempted 
by Satan in the wilderness; then, after 
John’s arrest, he came into Galilee, 
preaching good news about God, and 


saying, The time is fulfilled, and the 
Kingdom of God is at hand; repent, and 
believe in the good news. (Mk, 1:14). 
This is Mark’s summary of Jesus’ ori- 
ginal message, the basic and fundamen- 
tal proclamation which was the foun- 
dation of his ministry, 


II. Good News According to Matthew 


The second of our four Gospels in or- 
der of time is probably the Gospel ac- 
cording to Matthew. 

1. The Son of David, the Son of Abra- 
ham, i:1-17. Matthew begins his Gospel 
with a genealogy which reveals that 
Jesus Christ is the son of David, the son 
of Abraham. 

Abraham, we recall, was the ancestor 
of the Jewish race. When he obeyed 
the divine summons to go into an un- 
known land, God promised that his de- 
scendants should be as the sand on the 
seashore for multitude, and that in him 
and his seed all families of the earth 
should be blessed (Gen. 12:1-3). 

David was reckoned as the real 
founder of the Hebrew monarchy. To 
him had come the word of God through 
Nathan the prophet: ‘‘When thy days are 
fulfilled, and thou shalt sleep with thy 
fathers, I will set up thy seed after thee 

. and I will establish his kingdom. 
He shall build a house for my name and 
I will establish the throne of his king- 
dom forever” (II. Sam, 7:12-13). These 
two promises laid hold on the imagi- 
nation of the Israelites. They are re- 
ferred to over and over again by the 
prophets and also in the psalms, (cf. 
Micah 5:1-5; Isa. 9:6-7; Ps. 72). The 
original readers of this Gospel would 
understand that Matthew was claiming 
at the beginning that Jesus was the one 
whom the prophets had foretold, in 
whom the promises made to David and 
to Abraham found their fulfillment. It 
was through him that all the nations 
were to be blessed; by him the uni- 
versal Kingdom was to be established. 

2. He Shall Save His People From 
Their Sins, 1:18-24. The genealogy in 
Matthew’s Gospel is followed by the fa- 
miliar story of Jesus’ birth. The angel 
of the Lord appeared to a carpenter in 
Nazareth in a dream, saying, ‘‘Joseph, 
son of David, do not fear to take Mary 
your wife, for that which is conceived 
in her is of the Holy Spirit; she will 
bear a son, and you shall call his name 
Jesus, for he will save his people from 
their sins.” 

The Jews at this time were subject 
to the power of Rome, but seething with 
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bitterness and resentment and longing 
eagerly for deliverance. The deliverance 
which they desired and which they ex- 
pected the Messiah to bring was pri- 
marily political deliverance. 

The Jews were desperately poor. Pal- 
estine lacked natural resources and was 
badly overpopulated; it is estimated that 
a third of their national:income was 
taken for taxes; there was much hun- 
ger and heartless exploitation. The de- 
liverance which they looked for was not 
only political but also economic, 

It must have come as a great disap- 
pointment to Joseph when the angel 
said, ‘‘You shall call his name Jesus, for 
he will save his people from their sins. 
That was not the message that the Jews 
wanted, just as it is not the message 
that the majority of our contemporaries 
want. Yet it is the message which the 
world needs today as then. 

We do not minimize the importance 
of political arrangements or of economic 
remedies, but if they are to solve our 
problems and not to aggravate them 
they must be based on moral principle 
and not on temporary expediency; they 
must reflect a concern for all mankind, 
and not a selfish concern merely for 
one’s self, or one’s class, or one’s nation. 

As General MacArthur has said, “The 
problem basically is theological,-and in- 
volves a spiritual recrudescence and im- 
provement of human character, which 
will synchronize with our almost match- 
less advance in science, art, literature 
and all material and cultural develop- 
ment of the past two thousand years. It 
must be of the spirit Mf we are to save 
the flesh.’ 

Jesus saves his people, those who trust 
in him, from their sins because he 
brings to men the life of God and the 
love of God. There is no other way to 
rid ourselves of the enemies within our 
own nature and ultimately of the 
enemies without than to yield ourselves 
to the God of love, who commands us 
to love our neighbors as_ ourselves 
through Jesus Christ. Jesus is the Son of 
Abraham, the Son of David. He will 
bring in the universal kingdom; through 
him all mankind will be blessed, be- 
cause he will save his people from their 
sins. 

3. The Visit of the Wise Men, 2:1-12. 
Matthew follows the story of Jesus’ birth 
with that of the Wise Men, not only, 
we assume, for its intrinsic interest, but 
also for its symbolic value. It suggests 
that there are many in heathen lands 
who seek for the divine king and that 
the wisest and best of them will do hom- 
age to him if they succeed in finding 
him. It took great faith for the early 
disciples to believe that of their Master. 
But their faith has been verified in his- 
tory. The wise men of the ages have 
poured out their treasures at the feet 
of Jesus, and they will continue to do 
so as they learn to know him. 

The story also suggests that when we 
have found the Christ, we should wor- 

ship him as King and give to him our 
best. We may not be able to give him 
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gold and frankincense and myrrh, but 
we bring him a more acceptable gift if 
we can say: 


Laid upon thy altar, O my Lord divine, 

Accept this gift today, for Jesus’ sake. 

I have no jewels to adorn thy shrine, 

No far-famed sacrifice to make; 

But here within my trembling hand, 

I bring this will of mine, 

A thing that seemeth small, 

But thou alone, O Lord, canst under- 
stand 

How when I give thee this, I give thee 
all. 


4. The Flight into Egypt, 2:13-23. 
Matthew tells us that after the Wise 
Men’s departure Joseph and Mary, being 
warned of God in a dream, took the 
young child with them into Egypt. They 
escaped none too soon, for Herod, an- 
gry that the Wise Men had deceived 
him, but determined that his rival 
should not escape, gave orders that all 
the male children of Bethlehem, from 
two years old and under, should be put 
to death. 


This story shows us that Jesus began 
to encounter enemies at the beginning 
of his career. He is the Son of David, 
the son of Abraham; he will establish 
a universal kingdom; through him all 
men will be blessed. But he will meet 
opposition. That opposition which be- 
gan with Herod, in the end brought him 
to the cross. In one form or another 
it has continued to the present day. 
Herod sought to destroy the Christ- 
child; he was ready to destroy any num- 
ber of children that he might retain his 
power, his wealth, his position. The 
successors of Herod sit today in the high 
places of the earth; they are found in 
all nations and in all strata of society. 
“Those who sought the child’s life are 
dead,” the angel finally announced to 
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Joseph. Yes, Herod is dead, and Nero, 
and Hitler. But others have arisen to 
take their place and will continue to do 
so. The Kingdom is not yet come; man- 
kind is not yet blessed. As we ponder 
the meaning of Christmas we would do 
well to heed the words of the familiar 
hymn: 


Rise up, O men of God! 
Have done with lesser things; 
Give heart and soul and mind and 
strength 
To serve the King of kings. 


Rise up, O Men of God! 
His kingdom tarries long; 
Bring in the day of brotherhood 
And end the night of wrong. 


Rise up, O men of God! 
The Church for you doth wait, 
Her strength unequal to her task; 
Rise up and make her great! 


Lift high the cross of Christ! 
Tread where his feet have trod; 

As brothers of the Son of Man, 
Rise up, O men of God! 


Ill, The Gospel According to Luke 


Renan, the French sceptic, described 
the third Gospel as the most beautiful 
book in all the world. More than any 
of the Gospels it emphasizes the Chris- 
tian message as Good News. Thus in 
2:10: “I bring you good news of a great 
joy which will come to all the people’’; 
in 3:18: “So, with many other exhorta- 
tions, he preached good news to the 
people”; in 4:18: “The Spirit of the 
Lord is upon me, because he has 
anointed me to preach goodness to the 
poor; in 4:43: “I must preach the good 
news of the Kingdom of God to the 
other cities also; for I was sent for this 
purpose’’; see also 7:22; 8:1; 9:6, etc. 

And it is the Gospel according to Luke 
that we have the most appealing Christ- 
mas stories: in chapter 1, the annun~ 
ciation to Zechariah; the annunciation 
to Mary, the Magnificat, and the Bene- 
dictus. 

Then in chapter two there comes the 
most beloved of all Christmas stories, 
which forms our printed text, and which 
comes to us each year with new appeal. 

“Be not afraid,” the angel said. There 
is much to make us afraid today, afraid 
for our own future, afraid for the fu- 
ture of the world. ‘“‘Multitudes of peo- 
ple awaken every morning with a sense 
of dire foreboding and return to their 
rest at night haunted by a series of re- 
lentless memories,’”’ says Roy L. Smith 
in his recent book, Making a Go of 
Life (Abingdon-Cokesbury). “There is 
the fear of loss of employment, of fail- 
ure, of possible ill-health, of insecurity. 
The strained expressions on the faces 
of the people we meet on the street tell 
the story more graphically than words 
can. For all such good religion is the 
only cure, and it is one that can be guar- 
anteed.” Again and again the Bible 
speaks to this fundamental need of man. 
First in Genesis: ‘‘Fear not, Abram: I 
am thy shield and thy exceeding great 
reward” (Gen. 15:1). And finally in 
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the Book of Revelation, ‘‘Fear not, I 
am the first and the last, and the living 
one; I died, and behold I am alive for 
evermore, and [ have the keys of Death 
and Hades” (1:17-18). The word comes 
to individuals and to the nation, in times 
of stress and strain, of danger, and of 
sorrow and of sin. 

The angel speaks not only to the shep- 
herds, but to all people, in all times: 
“Be not afraid, for behold I bring you 
good news. . . .”’ Over and over again 
as we have seen Luke emphasizes this 
fact. It was good news of a great joy. 
Jesus and the early disciples had the 
same conception of the Gospel (cf. Mt. 
5:1-12; Jn. 15:1; Rom. 5:3). There 
is enough tragedy in the New Testament 
to make it the saddest book in all the 
world; and instead it is the most joy- 
ful; wherever you open it there is al- 
ways that note of abounding joy. As 
Paul writes from his Roman prison: 
“Rejoice in the Lord always; again I 
will say, Rejoice. Have no anxiety 
about anything, but in everything let 
your requests be made known to God. 
And the peace of God which passes all 
understanding will keep your hearts and 
your minds in Christ Jesus.” (Phil. 
4:4-6.) 


Furthermore, it is good news of great 
joy which will come to all the people. 
Not to one class in society, but to all 
classes; not to one nation, but to all 
nations; not to one generation, but to all 
generations. It is ‘“‘good news of a great 
joy which will come to all the people, 
for to you is born this day in the city of 
David a Savior ” A Savior, we 
have come to see more clearly, not only 
of individual souls but of society as 
well; not merely a Savior, but the only 
Savior. 

““And suddenly there was with the an- 
gel a multitude of the heavenly host 
praising God and saying, ‘Glory to God 
in the highest, and on earth peace 
among men with whom he is pleased.’ ” 
Because of the birth of the Savior, the 
song indicates that glory or praise shall 
ascend to God who dwells in highest 
heaven, peace will increasingly prevail 
among men. Peace among men with 
whom he is pleased, the translation of 
the Revised Standard version indicates. 
Father Ronald Knox in his recent trans- 
lation (The New Testament in English) 
renders it, ‘Glory to God in high heaven 
and peace on earth to men that are 
God’s friends.’’ This translation is most 
attractive. Christ brings peace to men 
who are God’s friends, and it is only as 
men become friends of God that they 
will find peace in this troubled earth. 

Whatever translation we adopt, the 
meaning is much the same. The birth 
of Jesus calls for men’s praise to God. 
In him we and all the world shall find 
our peace. 


IV. The Gospel According to John 


The fourth Gospel, like Mark, con- 
tains no infant narrative, but it traces 
the incarnation back into eternity. ‘‘In 
the beginning was the Word, and the 
Word was with God, and the Word was 
God. . . And the Word became flesh. 
. . .” John says in effect, “If the 
whole character of eternal God, his 
heart, his mind, his purpose in the uni- 
verse were condensed into one great 
word that would rightly represent him 
that word would be Jesus Christ.”” And 
that in essence is the real significance of 
Christmas. 
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BOOK NOTES 


MAKING A GO OF LIFE. By Roy L. 
smith. Abingdon-Cokesbury, Nashville 
and New York, 1948. 346 pp., $1.00. 





A manual for daily devotions for a 
period of 48 weeks, following the usual 
pattern. A unique feature is the inclu- 
sion of an appropriate spiritual experi- 
ment with each day’s reading. The 
author calls these experiments ‘‘very 
elementary’’ but believes that the user 
who follows them conscientiously will 
grow in a working knowledge of his 
own sipirtual nature. 

JOSEPH B. CLOWER, JR. 
Morganton, N. C. 


THE NEGRO SPIRITUAL SPEAKS 
OF LIFE AND DEATH. By Howard 
Thurman. Harper & Brothers, New 
York. 56 pages. $1.00. 


Lovers of Negro spirituals and ad- 
mirers of Howard Thurman will take 
great delight in this study by the out- 
standing Negro poet and teacher of 
the basic ideas of life and death found 
in these songs of his people. The study 
was presented as the 1947 Ingersol Lec- 
ture on Immortality at Harvard Univer- 
sity, and makes a worthy contribution 
to that series. 

Howard Thurman finds in these folk 
songs of the Negro the simple and pro- 
found wisdom which comes to a slave 
people who live close to birth and death 
and know little but stark tragedy in the 
days between. He dces not stop with 
the usual appreciation of the art of the 
spiritual, but portrays in unforgettable 
phrases the Negro’s persistent, child- 
like faith, and the humble dignity lent 
by it to his life. This is a great book, 
though a very small one, and it makes 
a great contribution to our understand- 
ing of a period in our history of which 
we may not be proud and of a people 
whose future holds great promise of 
achievement in days to come. 

RACHEL HENDERLITE. 

Richmond, Va. 


HIGH WIND AT NOON. By Allan 
Knight Chalmers. Scribners, New York, 
1948. 208 pp., $2.50. 


Here is a volume which any man or 
woman of the church will find it heart- 
ening to read. The author comes to 
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grips with the pessimism of the day, not 
as a theorist, but as a pastor who has 
counseled with men in a busy church 
on New York’s Broadway. Yet he is 
philosopher, and something of a mys- 
tic, whose radiant Christian faith has 
enabled him to face evil in a most real- 
istic way and still believe both in God 
and in men. 

Doctor Chalmers considers the defeat- 
ist mood our gravest danger. People 
have either refused to look squarely at 
the world or they have looked too much. 
The theologians are resurrecting med- 
iaeval dogma about the utter baseness 
of humanity, while the militarists and 
others are acting in such a way as to 
make it seem plausible. And the com- 
mon man is mystified, terrorized, with- 
out faith. 

The author meets the situation not 
so much with argument as with apt il- 
lustration. You cannot outline his book; 
it is beyond logic. He resorts more to 
the poets than to the moralists. But 
in the forcefulness of his ideas, and his 
trenchant way of putting them, he re- 
veals the hardihood of his courage and 
hope. Thus he sets doubt and faith at 
opposite poles in a chapter entitled 
“You Can’t Have It Both Ways.” He 
urges perseverance as a needed modern 
virtue under the challenging head, ‘‘The 
Giddy Hour of Endurance.” He placards 
the sense of urgency before us with the 
words, ‘‘This cannot wait.”” He magni- 
fies the importance of what the individ- 
ual can do even in a totalitarian world. 
He stresses the present day activity of 


God. He labors what he calls the four 
R’s of religion: reverence, reconstruc- 
tion, relief, and reconciliation. He 


strengthens flabby wills with his devel- 
opment of Victor Hugo’s thesis, ‘‘To in- 
habit an impossible spot is salvation.” 

The book may not always be quite 
clear to some, especially in its attempt 
to relate the philosophical idea of per- 
fection to its viewpoint; but as a needed 
tonic of faith for the discouraged and 
depressed it is a God-send. 


JULIAN PRICE LOVE. 
Louisville, Ky. 


CHILDREN AND RELIGION. By 
Dora P,. Chaplin. Chas, Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. 230 pp., $2.50. 


Here is an excellent guide for parents 
and teachers of religion. Dora Chaplin, 
herself both parent and teacher, gives 
practical helps from her own experience 
in dealing with children. 

Training children in religion is a 
gradual process with many pitfalls. The 
author faces the problems along the way 
and gives sound counsel as to how best 
to cope with them. She outlines steps 
in early home training and she offers 
real help in answering many of the 
thousands of childrens’ questions that 
baffle parents in guiding their children 
into meaningful prayer life, in facing 
death, ete. 

The author discusses the flaws in our 
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present Sunday schools, suggesting ways 
of improvement and outlining better 
teaching efforts, a more meaningful use 
of the Bible and other helps that will 
lead to a real experience of God. 
SARAH H. (Mrs. A. N.) BROWN. 
Richmond, Va. 


MEMORIALS 


THOMAS BRUTUS COKER 








Thomas Brutus Coker, a faithful mem- 
ber of the Session of the First Presby- 
terian church, Portsmouth, Va., died sud- 
denly while attending a football game in 
Baltimore, Md., on the afternoon of Oc- 
tober 30, 1948. 

Mr. Coker was, for many years, active 
in the business, political, fraternal and re- 
ligious life of this community, always 
maintaining a zeal and enthusiasm for his 
church. His services to the church were 
many, but he will be long remembered 
for his vigilance at the church door in ex- 
tending invitations to service men and 
other strangers and in giving a helping 
hand to the aged and infirm. He was truly 
a doorkeeper in the house of his God. 

Mr. Coker was frequently chosen to rep- 
resent his church before the Norfolk Pres- 
bytery and the Synod of Virginia, and in 
1944, represented the Norfolk Presbytery 
as a Commissioner to the General Assem- 
bly. 

The Session, in its regular meeting No- 
vember 8, 1948, recognizing the great loss 
to the church, directs that a copy of this 
statement be incorporated in its perma- 
nent records, a copy to the family and to 
the Christian Observer and THE PRES- 
BYTERIAN OUTLOOK. 
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MINISTERIAL TO EUROPE lief, will leave this country late in D 


Vernon S. Broyles, North Avenue cember for a two and a half month 


church, Atlanta, and chairman of the tour of Europe, where he will inspeg 
MENTION Assembly’s Committee on Overseas Re- the work of church relief agencies. 














CHANGES 

P. D. Miller, San Antonio, First 
church, has accepted a call to the Druid 
Hills church, Atlanta, Ga., effective early 
in January. 

Thomas B. Hoover, who has com- 
pleted his residence requirements for 
the Ph. D. degree at the University of 
Edinburgh, has returned to this country 
and will be at 2312 Bay Street, Char- 
lotte, N. C., after December 21, until 
he accepts a pastorate. 

Robert S. Miles, formerly at Ashland, 
Va., began his new work as pastor at 
Elkton, ‘Va., December 5. 

Dupuy Holladay’s new address is 
Route 2, Lucama, N. C., instead of Wil- 
son. 





J. Harold McCausland, former mem- 
ber of Beaver Valley Presbytery of the 
United Presbyterian Church, has been 
installed as pastor of the Belmont 


care, Rona, Va What are you giving 


P. C. DEAN 

George C. Bellingrath, president of * 
Rabun Gap-Nacoochee School, Rabun at i hristmas? 
Gap, Ga., has been named academic dean e 
of Presbyterian College, Clinton, S. C. 


VA. COUNCIL SECRETARY 


Minor C. Miller, Bridgewater, Va., ° : 
who has served as associate general sec- Have you considered making a 


retary of the Virginia Council of Christmas gift to the cause of 


Churches, will be acting executive sec- . ° e , 

retary of the Council until the annual Christianity: 

meeting in January when it is expected P _ 

that he will be elected executive secre- Such a gift could be in the form of 


tary. He succeeds Henry Lee Robison 


who has returned to the pastorate of support to Foreign Missions through 
the Methodist Church. Dr. Miller is a (1) an endowment; (2) a memorial 
minister of the Church of the Brethren. fund; (3) a legacy; (4) an Annuity-Gift. 


RETURNS HOME 9 " 
Elmer G. Homrighausen, Princeton It’s not too late to make such a gift 


Seminary professor, has recently com- 


pleted a trip around the world, follow- this Christmas. The Services of our 
ing eight months’ service at the head- officials and the full facilities of our 


quarters of the World Council of . ° 
Churches in Geneva where he helped Executive Committee are at your call. 


organize the Council’s department of 


evangelism, Why don’t you write TODAY about 

| any of the methods of giving that 
@ Manufacturers of you think would suit you best? 
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